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the editor or of writers of "signed articles" expressing 
different opinions ? It seems to me that the fact that 
Mr. Loftie's estimate of certain artists differs radically 
from that of the editor of The Art Amateur and of 
most of his staff is the best reason for printing his views, 
which E. B. S. after all must admit are precisely those 
of the great majority of English writers on art to-day. 

* * 
# 

For the third time within ten years, Mr. George I. 
Seney has made a collection of pictures, only to see it, 
at last, dispersed under the auctioneer's hammer. The 
forthcoming occasion, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Art Association, it is believed, will be the most not- 
able of the three sales. After selling some important 
canvases and giving away many, for the most part not 
very important, he will still be able to present a goodly 
array, exceeding three hundred numbers in the catalogue. 
This catalogue, by the way, is not to be illustrated " au 
grand luxe," as was intended originally — owing to lack 
of time — but it is to be very handsome, nevertheless. 

The most important, perhaps, of the pictures already 
sold by Mr. Seney out of his gallery is Millet's " Apple- 
Gatherers." It is very similar in composition and in 
size, but much superior to the little picture of the same 
name which went for $3000 at the Mary Morgan sale. 
The present buyer is the Parisian dealer, Mr. Boussod, 
who comes over here every now and then, and carries 
off some of our best pictures of the Fontainebleau 
school. It was in this way he gobbled up Millet's 
superb painting of a " Woman Spinning," which was 
also in the Morgan sale, but was " bought in" by the 
estate and concealed in the Lincoln Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, with several other costly pictures, as I recorded 
at the time. Since then, various unsuccessful attempts 
have been made to dispose of it. Mr. Knoedler had it 
on sale for a time. Then Mr. Glaenzer took it on com- 
mission, and exhibited it at the Union League Club last 
year. He did not sell it, however, and it went back to 
the " Lincoln" vaults. Then the head of the Paris 
house came along and did not hesitate to give the 
$10,000 asked for it. He took it to Paris and sold it 
immediately for $30,000 to the same Mr. Chauchard, 
who has just bought "The Angelus." Mrs. Morgan 
had paid Knoedler about $16,000 for the picture. 

Montezuma. 



THE ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 




HE ninth " Autumn" Exhibition at 
the National Academy of Design 
J§ Y (@$T(®^§ ^3 shows few pictures that are con- 
S \ «L!?Lb» I r spicuously meritorious, but it 
includes probably more good 
paintings than any of its prede- 
cessors. The poor ones are 
mostly gathered in the main 
gallery, but they are not suffi- 
"//p^" '« ciently numerous even there to conquer the 
\pi|y> general impression of progress. In the cor- 

ridor, which used to be reserved for the 
I* worst pictures, one finds on either hand of 

the landing two large paintings by new men, 
evidently freshly embued with all that the schools can 
teach them — " Evangeline," by Samuel Richards, and 
" L'ArrivSe des Nouvelles au Village," by Ralph E. Clark- 
son. In the former the passage chosen for illustration is 
the death-bed scene at the end of the poem ; a dusky inte- 
rior with several figures well drawn and grouped ; 
Evangeline in her nun's garb. "The News Arrives at 
the Village" contains but two figures, both working- 
men, one seated on a rough stone bench under the 
shade of some trees listening to the other, who is stand- 
ing, read from the paper. Both these pictures are 
broadly treated and effective, with good qualities of all 
sorts, but show little indication of any personal inspira- 
tion. It is evident that the painters are well furnished 
with the means of expression ; it is not so plain that they 
have any artistic ideas of their own, "The Plain of 
Enfer," by M. Clinton Smith, is in landscape what the 
pictures just noted are in genre, a perfect example of 
what may be acquired from a good teacher. These 
meadows, with their sluggish little stream, and the cot- 
tages on its farther bank are extremely well painted, but 
nowhere does the artist's individuality betray itself. We 
like better Russell Glenny's " Churchyard at Varange- 
ville, Normandy." Though the subject, a rough grave- 
yard full of black crosses and white tombstones, is not a 
cheerful one, the treatment shows a determination to do 



something out of the general line of school studies. Bet- 
ter yet is John 0. Anderson's " Happy Days," a lot of 
romping children on the verge of a small city park. The 
artist has still much to learn in the way of concentrat- 
ing his efforts on the important points of his picture. 
But finished work like this is the best preparation for 
broad work, and there is here no lack of vigor in the ac- 
tions and expressions of the children. We shall look 
for Mr. Anderson in future exhibitions. Miss Bertha 
Art, who has some capital still-life studies at the exhi- 
bition of the Water-Color Club, is represented here by 
two good paintings in the same genre, " A Luncheon in 
Grays," consisting mainly of mushrooms, and "Still- 
life, Oranges and Green Walnuts." Irving R. Wiles's 
brilliant little " Guitar Player ;" Du Rois F. Hasbrouck's 
snow-scene in a hemlock forest, with a man " Breaking 
a Way ;" and "A Mountain Torrent," by Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson the actor, are worth looking at. Robert Reid's 
"Notre Dame de Lourdes," although its blue tone is 
more that of a landscape seen through blue glass than 
that of twilight or moonlight, is very cleverly handled, 
and seems to express a real religious sentiment. 

In the North Gallery, Childe Hassam has a small street 
scene in which he is more than ordinarily successful. 
The " Winter Morning, Union Square," renders excellent- 
ly the impression of the locality, the hour, and the sea- 
son. The soft snow covers both street and sidewalk 
except where it has already been trampled by pedestri- 
ans or cut up by wheels. The atmosphere is filled with 
vapor ; the sky is yellow with smoke held in suspension. 
The figures crossing the square and those on the side- 
walk are capitally brushed in. It is by far the best thing 
we have yet seen from this painter. His " Broadway 
and Madison Square from a Balcony, May," does not 
seem to us so good. Yet the effect of May weather in 
the city is felt and to some degree rendered ; only there 
are some disturbing elements which it might be difficult 
to point out in detail. For one thing, it seems to us 
that the multiplied red touches, in the flowers, the red 
umbrellas, the brick buildings, are rather raw than gay. 
Mr. Hassam is an Impressionist in the sense that he 
tries to communicate the impression made on him by a 
particular scene to those who look at his pictures. 
Theodore Robinson is also an Impressionist in the same 
sense ; yet he is the only one of the two to whom the 
term will generally be applied. The reason is that his 
technique is the more novel, and to frequenters of pic- 
ture exhibitions will suggest that of Monet, Pissarro and 
a majority of the other French Impressionists. They 
have found it to suit their aims and their abilities to 
paint in oils as they would make a single study in pastels. 
Over a more or less careful drawing they place a mosa- 
ic of small touches of pure color, depending on distance 
to make them blend and harmonize. When well done, 
as in Mr. Robinson's pictures, the result is a brilliantly 
natural effect of out-of-doors light and atmosphere. 
This impression is what Mr. Robinson gets from nature, 
and in his " Watering-pots" and " Bird's-eye View" he 
succeeds in communicating it to his spectators. In Mr. 
Hassam's snow scene, quite another impression is con- 
veyed by very different means. We must mention Irv- 
ing R. Wiles's clever self-portrait in profile, painted for the 
National Academy of Design, which has honored him 
and itself by electing him an associate ; his " Girl in 
Black," disposed against a bright orange curtain ; Mary 
S. Florence's " A Summer Day-Washing;" Mr. Beck- 
with's " Lady Sewing," a most attractive little picture, 
rich and harmonious in color; Francis C. Jones's " Last 
Load from the Salt Meadows ;" M. E. Dignam's " Pop- 
pies ;" George W. Cohpn's pleasant interior with two 
women, one reading, the other working, " At Etaples," 
a canvas of great promise ; Ernest J, Major's " Spring- 
time," with a saucy piquant face ; Orrin Sheldon Par- 
sons's full-length " Lady in Black ;" Chester Loomis's 
" Les Besaces," a clever study of a rough road and cot- 
tages, but too uniformly spongy in its texture; Lisette 
de Wolf Colt's head of " A Peasant Woman ;" O. 
Toaspern's " Study of a Head ;" and Charles C. 
Curran's " Water-nymphs and Lilies," in which the 
nymphs are so much alike that they might be two views 
of the same model. But the visitor will turn from these 
more than once to wonder at and admire, the cleverness 
of John S. Sargent's two portraits, of Mr. Joseph Jefferson 
and Mr. Lawrence Barrett. In the first named canvas 
the bright eyes gleaming out from the bricky complexion 
and obviously artificial wig have almost a weird effect. 
Woe to Mr. Sargent's sitter who uses pearl powder ever so 
little, or wears a conventional smile! It is just this mask 
of the actor, of the diplomatic personage, or the woman 



of society that he delights in painting, conveying by 
some touch about the eyes or mouth the fact that it is a 
mask, and does not quite suit the wearer. Whether it 
is the province of a portrait painter to constitute himself 
a censor of the toilette we will not discuss here ; but we 
once more enter a protest against Mr. Sargent's unintel- 
ligent trick of representing actors and actresses in their 
" make up" — legitimate and absolutely necessary for 
the view before the footlights, but never intended 
to be seen off the stage. Yet, Mr. Sargent is cleverest 
when he. aims to represent visible facts. Perhaps no 
one ever painted clothes better as to rendering of 
material. Neither has any one made them more expres- 
sive of the character of the creature underneath. In his 
large group of Mrs. E. L. Davis and her boy, given the 
place of honor in the South Gallery, the lady's silks and 
gauze and jewelled brooch speak of her quiet self-pos- 
session as eloquently as the rumpled coat of " Dr. 
Pangloss" tells of his excited frame of mind. 

Other good pictures in this large South Gallery, among 
a lot of indifferent or bad ones, are : Walter Shirlaw's 
" A Sonnet," a lady, very decorative in color, reading ; 
Edward Gay's large and careful "Among the Rocks, L. 
I. Sound ;" Frederick Remington's " Moving the Fourth 
Trooper," a rider with a string of four horses in charge 
bringing up the outer one by a pull on the reins ; Eauger 
J. Couse's " Old Woman Peeling Onions ;" Lilly Ship- 
py's old man eating rice, "It's Hot;" Will H. Low's 
girl " At the Brook-side ;" R. M. Shurtleff's " A Ray of 
Light," in a dark wood interior ; Joseph Lauber's 
" Weaning of the Calf ;" Joseph H. Mathews's " Por- 
trait of a Lady," and W. F. Mott's " Head of an Old 
Woman." J. H. Witt's " Good-bye" we hope is not 
final. It is very promising. In a narrow creek a farmer 
is up to his knees in the water pushing off a flat-boat in 
which is seated a young woman. Another woman and 
some children are gathered on a high bank near by to 
bid farewell. 

The East Gallery has a green but harmonious summer 
landscape, very true to American nature, by Kenyon 
Cox, " On the Missisquoi." Irving R. Wiles's "A Cool 
Retreat," the interior of a summer house with young 
women reading and working, is a pleasant harmony in 
grays enlivened by some bits of bright color. H. G. 
Thomson's " The Old Pasture" shows cattle grazing in 
a rough orchard with a rocky hill and woods bare of 
leaves in the background. A " Portrait Study" of a girl's 
head by Anita C. Ashley, and "A Breton Widow at 
Mass," by F. H. Richardson, are worthy of mention. 
W. P. Bodfish's " Spring-time" and Edward F. Rook's 
" Landscape Study" are both promising attempts at 
broad treatment of landscape. The latter is quite suc- 
cessful in dealing with the swath of new-mown hay and 
the grass still standing in the foreground. In the West 
Gallery are many pleasing little works from which we 
select for mention Charles X. Harris's "Rural Postman," 
a picturesque figure on a rakish looking horse, and Carl- 
ton T. Chapman's " Cape Ann Hill-side." 

In the West gallery we come upon a small array of 
sculpture which, taken together, is more striking than 
admirable. The colossal bust, which in point of size 
overshadows everything else, is not a Hindoo god, as 
might first appear, but a portrait of General Paez, of Ven- 
ezuela, and John Rogers, N. A., is the executant. He 
also shows " Faust and Marguerite," one of his familiar 
little " groups," in which he is more at home. Douglas 
Tilden sends a highly creditable " Baseball Player" of 
heroic size, and Emil H. Wuertz a charming little portrait 
bust full of character. This is nearly all. There is 
nothing from Mr. St. Gaudens, Mr. Ward, Mr. Elwell, 
Mr. French, Mr. Hartwell, or Mr. Bauer, although most 
of these sculptors, it is well known, have been unu- 
sually busy since the spring exhibition of the Academy, 



THE exhibition at the Grolier Club of the works of 
the late P. Rajon, the etcher, included some fine proofs 
of his best etchings. Among these the most interesting 
were the portraits, including three of George Eliot, and 
portraits of Whistler, Victor Hugo, Tennyson, J. S. Mill, 
Lincoln and Darwin. Rajon, in his time, did a great 
deal of reproductive etching, of which the best example 
was probably Watteau's " Finette." A copy of an old 
illustration to Moliere, by the way, was docketed as an 
original work," Robbers." 



Artists throughout the country intending to organ- 
ize sketching classes in the coming spring are requested 
to communicate to the editor of The Art Amateur par- 
ticulars of locality chosen and other special features. 
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T first blush, it seems 
somewhat incongruous 
to exhibit the work of a 
painter of Mr. Alex- 
ander Harrison's stand- 
ing" simultaneously with 
that of Mr. A. L. Dodge 
and Mr. C. YV\ Stetson, 
who, equally with him- 
self, are given a whole 
floor in which to exploit 
themselves, in the Am- 
erican Art Galleries. But, after inspecting the vast 
array of more or less empty canvases, between which his 
own productions are, as it were sandwiched, one is bound 
to admit that he profits by the contiguity. We descend 
from the third floor with a feeling of relief from the hot 
color and impossible atmosphere in which Mr. Stetson 
seems fatuously to assume that his invertebrate creations 
could exist, into the real air and the vibrating sunlight 
which constitute the great charm of Mr. Harrison's Im- 
pressionism ; and, having thus recovered our breath, we 
have the necessary strength to regard with equanimity 
the huge, thinly-covered panoramic canvases of Mr. 
Stetson, and wonder at the ambitious flights of that 
courageous young man. 

Mr. Alexander Harrison is frankly of the modern 
school. He is an Impressionist, but a discreet one, 
recognizing that the first requirement of a representation 
of nature is that there shall be atmosphere. If he 
paints the figure, it is invariably out of doors, and he 
cares little for the beauty of the model (who, indeed, in 
most cases has none) in comparison with the play of sun 
and shadow upon her. His interest even in this phenom- 
enon appears to be a borrowed one. There is more 
loving care visible in his studies of surf and running 
water and country roads than in the painting of the 
unabashed young women in his " Arcady" and 
" Bathers." Of the " Arcady" we had a glimpse in 
New York a year or two ago, in these same galleries, 
when the study for the principal figure in it was shown 
on the floor below. At that time we remarked on the 
seeming sootiness of the flesh tints. We see this study 
again now, and in a more favorable light; but, better 
still, we have the picture itself, and are enabled to esti- 
mate more fairly the artist's powers to accomplish the 
difficult task he has set himself — to paint flesh in the 
open air. We do not hesitate to say that he has been 
successful, remarkably successful in this. His models 
are flesh indeed, and they stand out well in a veritable 
bath of sunlight. The painting is admirable. But the 
women are only models, and have nothing to do with 
''Arcady." We do not believe that Mr. Harrison really 
cares for this sort of thing, except as a painter who 
seeks to overcome technical difficulties. We find, how- 
ever, genuine inspiration in his " Newport Harbor," with 
its novel and pleasing disposition of sea and shore ; in 
his "Crepuscule," in which the pale light of twilight is 
reflected from a softly flowing stream ; in " Dark 
Waters," with outspread rays of green, floating scum; 
in the moonrise over surf, No. 102, and the country 
road with willows, No. 117, which combines some of 
the best qualities of Corot and Cazin, without in any 
way imitating either painter. Notwithstanding his 
Parisian training, Mr. Harrison's art is strongly indi- 
vidual. He has accomplished much already, and, if we 
are not mistaken, he has a brilliant future. 

Two of Mr. Dodge's pictures take up almost half of 
the wall-space of the lower gallery. Of these, the 
"David," shown at the Salon of 1888, at the Munich 
exhibition of that year, and the Paris Exposition of 
1889, is a successful attempt (from the technical point 
of view) at heroic composition. The central group of 
David and Goliath tells how well the painter had prof- 
ited by his lessons. It is graceful, expressive, even 
vigorous, but gives no sign of an original idea. The 
imposing background of rocky ridges and dusty plain, 
with armies drawn up in battle array, however, show 
that he is not wholly lacking in that respect. A study 
of a prostrate nude figure in a night effect, " The 
Stoning of St. Stephen," exhibits still more plainly 
than the "David" Gerome's influence. His "Girl after 
the Bath," and " Water-lilies," which appears to be a 
study for it, are both good renderings of the nude in 
sunlight and shadow. His large "Burial of the Min- 
nesink/' a processional composition with two main 



groups of about half a dozen gigantic figures in each, is 
more interesting as a hint of the painter's high ambition 
than as an actual achievement. The figures are inade- 
quately drawn and ineffectively painted, while the com- 
position is barren of interest. The size alone is impres- 
sive. Only a master could give tone and concentrated 
interest to such an area of canvas. In the "Orpheus," 
more modest as to size, the landscape, at least, is impos- 
ing. Orpheus, like Keats's " Saturn," is seated 
"silent as a stone," on a low wall of slate rock in the 
bottom of a gloomy valley. A number of small land- 
scape studies, though painted with a breadth that indi- 
cates anything rather than the possession of accurate 
knowledge, indicate, it seems to us, a decided natural 
leaning to this branch of art. But it is yet too early to 
form an opinion as to the extent or character of Mr. 
Dodge's powers. He has undoubtedly talent. What 
direction it will take will depend largely on circumstances. 
If he could, for a while, find fairly remunerative employ- 
ment — in decorative work, for instance — ^so as to enable 
him to give proper time to serious study, he might one 
day make us all proud of him. 

Mr. Stetson, in the present stage of his progress, is 
vastly more puzzling than Mr. Dodge. Technically, 
most of his paintings are mere daubs, without drawing 
and with none but the crudest color. And the ideas 
which struggle for expression in them appear to be the 
unconscious acquisition of taste rather than the product 
of native genius. That he does not know himself to 
have been influenced by others proves nothing. That 
a good many persons find something to like in these 
untutored productions goes far to prove that there is 
nothing essentially new in them. Still, the untaught 
painter who can show as good handling as in the two 
flower-pieces, " Yellow Roses" and " Pink Roses," and 
as pleasing color and graceful, if not exactly correct 
drawing, as in the kneeling figure in his " Garden by 
the Sea," may have a remarkable career before him. 
Advice from a critic to a painter, who has entered, no 
matter how, on a way of his own is unlikely to be of 
any service ; but we would advise beginners who may 
feel tempted to imitate Mr. Stetson's present style of 
work to refuse themselves that luxury. He may have 
the strength to make his way upward with little scien- 
tific study, but such strength is given to few. 
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Mr. A. BRUCE Jov, an English sculptor, has a special 
exhibition of his works at Schaus's. A pretty life-size 
statue in bronze of a young girl is said to be a sort of 
composite portrait of Miss Alexandra Kitchin, daughter 
of the Dean of Westminster, and Miss Connie Gilchrist, 
of London music-hall fame, the latter having posed for 
the figure, the former for the face. It is called " The 
First Flight." Portrait busts, replicas, in bronze or 
imitation marble, make up the rest of the exhibition. 
Mrs. Mary Anderson-Navarro's classic features smile 
upon a host of grim statesmen and warriors — Mr. Glad- 
stone, John Bright, the Marquis of Salisbury, Earl 
Cairns, General Roberts, and His Serene Highness 
Prince Hermann de Solms Braunfels. The latter bust, 
in bronze and in biscuit, is most serene in biscuit. 



At Kohn's may be seen Jean Berand's important 
picture, " The Casino at Monte Carlo." The green table 
littered with coins and cards occupies the centre of the 
dull Moorish room. About it are seated or standing a 
most heterogeneous crowd of figures, each one sharply 
individualized, yet all intent on the game, except one 
young man on the right who is hurrying off, ruined. 
The whole interest is in the painting of character. 
Much more pleasing is Bastien Lepage's " Rire d'Avril," 
girls washing clothes at a small stream under a flowering 
peach tree. F, L. Francois's " The Sun Breaking 
Through the Mist" on the marshy bank of a river, 
though awarded the medal of honor at the Paris Salon 
of 1890, does not seem to us a very good landscape. 
But Mr. Francois is a veteran who has done noble 
work in his time. A much better effect of mist is to" be 
seen in Fritz von Uhde's " Walk to Bethlehem," a Ger- 
man Bethlehem with a German Mary and Joseph mak- 
ing their weary way toward it. Excellent examples are 
also shown of Fromentin and Daubigny and other well- 
known French painters. 
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Artists throughout the United States and Canada 
who are willing to allow pupils to work in their studios, 
but who have no regular classes, are requested to- send 
their addresses to the editor of The Art Amateur with 
any particulars they feel disposed to impart. 



N the next page is a capital photo- 
graphic representation of a mas- 
terpiece of Greek art — one never 
before published. I wish I could 
convey in words an adequate con- 
ception of it. The name given 
it would be, " A Meeting at the 
Tomb." In the centre is a se- 
pulchral monument capped by 
the sacred symbol, the palmetto. 
To the right is a warrior, his left 
hand on his shield, the other on 
the neck of his horse. Left of the 
stela is a woman, her knee on the ground, her left hand on 
a funerary urn, her right placed on the monument. This 
is the bald description as it might be printed in a museum 
catalogue. I add the exact measurements : entire length, 
1 3J inches; greatest height, J 2, the man being 9! inches 
high. To all appearances the group is wholly intact. 
There might have been a break about the breast of the 
woman, scarce visible, and the fine pointed ears of the 
horse have been blunted. On the helmet of the warrior, 
on his Gorgon shield, there are traces of gold, with 
faint tints of blue and pink. The material is clay, the 
group being then, when fired, terra cotta. You pick it 
up and are amazed at its lightness. When you turn the 
back to you, several triangular holes will be noticeable ; 
these facilitated the baking of the piece, and per- 
mitted it to be. more readily handled. These openings 
at the back are not of any great importance, only that 
in Myrina or Asiatic terra-cotta work there is a round 
hole at the back, and Tanagra and true Greek work 
either a square or a triangular opening. 

What does this work mean ? How are we to understand 
this group ? If it does not tell its own story at once, it 
were a failure. The great hero is dead. His mortal 
remains are at rest under the stela. The living warrior 
is paying homage to the departed one. He might have 
been his comrade in arms. The woman mourns for the 
lost. And the horse? He, maybe, browses on the sparse 
tufts of grass which spring forth between the cracks 
of the pedestal ; but he seems startled, as if by keenness of 
scent he knew of the presence of some master spirit. 
That is the whole story, but told in the clay with that 
grand, unapproachable simiplicity of the old Greek, the 
salient trait of his art and literature. 

I cannot go further on here than to call attention to a 
curious mental phase, which will come to the front, 
when a group on so small a scale is examined. Entirely 
apart from that highest appreciation brought about by 
the perception of truthfulness or artistic merit, there is 
something akin to amazement, and for some time this 
obtrusive element is apt to predominate. How can you 
help but that, looking at any work of minute character, the 
sense of even the adept becomes over-excited by the 
wonderful way the fine technical work is executed ? 
You may block out a colossal work, as might Michael 
Angelo, and details despised do not mar effectiveness ; 
but let a figure only 9J inches high be wanting in this re- 
spect, and all effectiveness will be absent. 

Exquisite, then, in every detail is this group. To me 
it is the most impressive of all the minute works of 
antiquity I ever saw, and the more I have looked at it 
the more I have wondered at its completeness. Take 
any of those great designers of the past, Benvenuto 
Cellini at its head, and compare their smaller work with 
this, and how far below it are their trinkets ! We say 
over and over again that tiresome speech, " Great art 
conceals art ;" but in this piece of terra cotta the canon 
calls again for recognition. Look at the folds of the 
woman's robe, the fillet that falls on her rounded 
shoulder ; note, in quiet contrast, the sober pose of the 
soldier, and then you recall that law of the supremest 
Greek art, which for composition demanded dignified 
repose. What element of movement might be found is 
in the horse ; for it is possible that he may snort, or that 
his hoof will ring on the marble pedestal, 

I wish I might tell from what part of Greece this 
group comes, for it certainly is not Asiatic. There is 
mystery as to its origin, and this is unfortunate, though 
the reasons for the obscuration of the source of deriva- 
tion are obvious. The authors of the volume on 
" Terres Cuites," coming from the Myrina Necropolis, 
tell of that firman of the Turkish Government issued in 
1884, which explains exact conditions. Exportation 
of antiquities is absolutely prohibited. All expenses 
of explorers are to be borne by those who carry them 
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on, and they have no right of property in the objects 
found. Mr. De Kay, in an article in The Century ofFeb- 
ruary, 1890, "A Side Light on Greek Art," writes : 
"Whence come these lovely creatures ? No one who knows 
will tell. It is fairly certain that the dealers in Athens 
import some of them from Smryna and others from 
Bceotia, but exactly whence is a secret which everybody 
concerned has the utmost interest in-preserving." Greece, 
is perfectly right in making such laws as she pleases, and 
so there is watch and guard at the Piraeus ; only this, 
that the wits of discoverers and dealers are sharpened, 
and so where exactly these groups or single figures are 
found is never told. The firman of 1884 issued by the 
Turkish Government seems arbitrary to a degree. The 
Greek of to-day respects at least the art of the past, 
whereas the Turk despises it and would destroy it if he 
could. All these conditions are then unfortunate, and 
have tended to cast doubts on many objects coming from 
Tanagra, from Myrina and elsewhere. 

Taking a rapid glance at the discoveries made of these 
terra-cotta figures, those known as Tanagra were first 
found by a professional excavator, Yorgis Anyphantis, 
in the modern village of Skhimatari, in Bceotia, in 1872. 
Here had been a city built upon a small hill in the 
valley of Asopos. It was a place of no importance in 
the old world, until by chance 
the spade of an explorer made 
it the art wonder of to-day. The 
find in time was very large, and 
there are probably 10,000 exam- 
ples in various museums, but, of 
course, of differing merit ; for it 
is a great mistake to suppose 
that there are not poor speci- 
mens of real Tanagra. 

The Myrina find was actually 
made earlier than the one in 
Greece proper. Myrina lies close 
to the Smyrna of to-day, of fig 
and currant fame. A laborer 
turned over a few fragments of 
what the peasants called " clay 
dolls." The owner of the prop- 
erty was interested, made a small 
collection of shattered fragments, 
but it was only in 1878, under 
the auspices of Mr. Waddington, 
that careful and intelligent re- 
searches were made, which re- 
sulted in the securing of many 
fine figurines. 

The distinction between Tan- 
agra and all other work is sali- 
ent. The French term, " sujets 
intimes," applied to Tanagra 
work is a happy one. These are 
natural Greek girls and lads of 
the fourth century before Christ. 
They have not a single added 
grace. It is perfected realism. 
Where the idealism comes in es- 
capes you. A dainty little wom- 
an, scarce two thumbs long, is the 

epitome of sedate decorousness. The tiny girl, not the 
thickness of a nail, taller than the woman, is of high-bred 
graciousness. The "himation," with its little folds, 
does not want the magnifying glass to show how true 
are the pleats and how nicely they follow the movement 
of the rounded limbs. The lads with their " berrets" 
hung about their necks are so true that they might don 
them, or the lasses cool themselves with their palm-leaf 
fan. The Lilliputian never strikes you. I remember, 
just for the effect of the thing, to have seen put on the 
pedestal of a grand antique statue of a woman, a five- 
inch high Tanagra statuette, and to have watched the 
effects on visitors. Yes. There would be a smile, as the 
contrast of size excited the risible muscles, but nine 
times out of the ten the verbal comment was : " Oh, the 
lovely little thing! and the big sister does not dwarf her 
a bit.". It is the truthfulness of this Tanagra which 
accomplishes the seemingly impossible. 

The Myrina work, to me, is not so fine. Art there is, 
but it is a trifle coarsened. I believe that the Tanagra 
work was near to or of the age of Pheidias, when the 
highest and best art sense pervaded Greece, and that 
the Myrina work came after it — a good while after it — and 
was altered by feeling and distance from the art centre. 
As Messrs. Pottier and Reinach put it, Tanagra is 
superior to Myrina work, because in Tanagra there is 



an " exquisite naturalness of pose, that mysterious 
graciousness which defies analysis. Myrina work has 
attributes of strength, vivacity and life, and, above all, 
variety, with inexhaustible change of attitude." It 
must never be forgotten that at Pergamos, in Asia 
Minor, is visible the great change in Greek art, that 
exhibition of violent movement. The age of this 
Myrina work is from Alexander's time to 100 years 
before the Christian era. 

Returning to " A Meeting at the Tomb," extinguishing 
all attempts on my part to eulogize its excellence, there 
is no question but that it must have been a copy of some 
past masterpiece, or that some former work famed 
throughout Greece suggested it. In the No. " N" 5 of 
the Camille Lecuyer collection, there is a somewhat 
similar group, but with a second woman, and the horse's 
head is to the right, not to the left of the stela. 

An inspired guess is worth something in art and 
archaeology, but I am afraid I might go beyond bonds 
were I to insist, as some do, that every Greek was an 
artist. The potters of Athens were a numerous class, 
and their wares must have been in constant and eager 
demand. Could their work have sufficed for the fur- 
nishing of all Greeee? Unquestionably not. But, 
reasoning the only way I can, by the parallelisms of to- 



in Pheidias, and no one ever has been able to explain it 
to me. The continuation of the art, its development, 
I can appreciate readily. The reason was that then the 
zylographic processes and photography were not known. 
The Art Amateur reproduces the last work of the Salon. 
In the Greece of 350 B.C. the chef d'ceuvre of the master 
at Athens or Corinth had to be repeated in clay so as to 
be understood. Hence perfection. 

The " Meeting at the Tomb" is the finest piece of the 
De Morgan collection. Another notable work brought to 
the United States by Mr. De Morgan is The Judgment 
of Paris, a little poem of its kind. 

The horse in this group has attracted attention. It 
differs widely from the horses of the Parthenon frieze. 
Asking for practical information of Mr. Frederick Rem- 
ington, he has kindly given me some interesting points. 
He says, " The ponies of the Parthenon would go as 
* cobs ' at our horse shows, as under 14 hands, probably 
not 1 3, if we are to judge by the men. Their horses have 
very little of the type of the horse of Northern Africa. 
The dish face is an Arabian characteristic, and the oval 
muzzle a Barb. Those old artists knew ' a heap.' They 
knew, probably, much more about horse action than any 
one before Muybridge." Barnet Phillips. 




The familiar story tjiat one 
of the Park Commissioners had 
proposed to treat the statuary 
in Central Park to a coat of 
whitewash is as nothing com- 
pared with the startling fact that 
the rear wall of the City Hall 
has just been painted white and 
"grained with streaks of black 
in imitation of marble !" When 
the City Hall was erected about 
eighty years ago, the front and 
sides were built of white marble, 
but brownstone was used for the 
north wall, as it was cheaper, 
and it was thought that the 
building was so far uptown that 
very few persons would be likely 
to see the rear. The shabbiness 
of this economy has long been 
cited as a joke against ourgrand- 
fathers ; but, in this age of art 
revival, what shall be said of this 
latest vulgar sham— a painted 
imitation of marble for the rep- 
resentative building of the first 
city of the New World ? 



A LITTLE GREEK CLASSIC." ANCIENT TERRA-COTTA GROUP. 



day, I think that though the Greek butcher or fish-dealer 
knew better than would our huckster or oyster man, 
" what was a good thing when he saw it," they could 
never have possessed that general art productivity some 
modern people give them. 

Suppose we take the subject of our illustration. The 
helm was gilded, and so was the shield. I think this 
precludes the idea of very cheap art, and art is cheap 
when anybody can make it, and materials are without 
cost ; but you never could have put gold on this group 
for nothing, or have sold it for a song. I should prefer 
doubting, then, at least for the present, the generaliza- 
tions usually indulged in, and — and— nevertheless, no 
matter how cheap were the Tanagra figurines, they were 
beautiful and abundant. As to " The Meeting at the 
Tomb," I am inclined to believe it was a rare and costly 
piece of work, exceptional of its kind. 

Methods of manufacture were about the same for all 
this terra-cotta work. There was a mould, and probably 
heads, limbs and extremities were made apart and 
joined ; but then came in the supreme art of the adjuster 
of the "disjecta membra," and the touching up, and 
such " touches up" never have existed since. 

Though I may reason from cause to effect in a Her- 
bert Spencer manner, I never can account for that 
tremendous spring Greek art made when it culminated 



Young artists! Here is a 
hint from the experience of Co- 
rot, which is as suggestive as 
when he wrote it, half a century 
. ago : " I arrived in Rome the 
merest tyro in sketching. Two 
men stopped to converse: I 
began to sketch them, beginning 
with one part— the head, for ex- 
ample. They would separate 
and leave me with two pieces of heads on my paper. I 
resolved not to return without having in its entirety some- 
thing. I attempted therefore to sketch in the winking 
of an eye the first group that presented itself ; if the fig- 
ures remained in position for the time I had at least the 
character, the general outline ; if they remained long, I 
added details. I practised this until I could fix the out- 
lines of a ballet at the opera with a few lightning strokes." 

ACCORDING to Alfred de Musset, " the reason (Louis 
Leopold) Robert took his life (1835) was that it cost 
two sous a day to live in Italy, and Robert could not al- 
ways find the two sous." 



The Salmagundi Club, the oldest purely artistic 
organization of its kind in New York, celebrated the 
taking possession of its new quarters by an old-fashioned 
"house-warming" conducted on the most generous scale. 
Nearly all the artists in town seemed to be present either 
as members or as visitors. The walls of the three big 
connecting rooms, it is said, would, under normal condi- 
tions, have shown some highly interesting paintings, 
but the clouds of tobacco smoke gave such a uniformly 
"impressionistic" appearance that a detailed notice of 
them were impossible. The varied programme of music 
and recitations was all contributed by volunteers. 



